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HE references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: materials con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal, backward, and dull-normal children, (2) 
behavior and problem cases and dependent children, (3) juvenile 
delinquency, (4) superior and gifted children, (5) blind and partially 
seeing children, (6) crippled children, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (8) delicate children, (9) speech defectives, and (10) gen- 
eral references. The references in the first four of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in the remain- 
ing classifications, by Dr. Ingram. 


TRENDS NOTED IN LITERATURE ON THE MENTALLY 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

Several trends are evident in the recent literature and research 
studies relating to exceptional children. Much more attention than 
formerly is being paid to the dull and the slow-learning child as one 
who needs a curriculum different from that provided for normal chil- 
dren and yet unlike that provided for the mentally subnormal. 
There are frequent reports of a more practical and functional pro- 
gram for these children that includes the desirable features of the 
activity curriculum. There are more numerous and searching studies 
of environmental factors that contribute to wide individual differ- 
ences in learning ability in school and out. Increasing attention to 
the problems presented by gifted children as they p ogress through 
school is reflected in many recent research reports. ' the gifted child 
is found to have his share of problems and me in frequent:need of 
guidance and adjustment service throughout his school Rareeh ot 
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supervisors, superintendents, and parents. No small part of the serv- 


ice which the laboratory tries to offer is the answering of numerous , a 


letters of 1 inquiry concerning recent publications, materials, tests 10 
be used, ‘and corrective methods. , 

The interest and the enthusiasm of other departments of the Col- 
lege and menihers of the faculty have been important, in the satis- 
factory progress\to date of the Reading Laboratory.“ Faculty mem- 
bers frequently refer students to the laboratory for assistance. They 


recommend the reading courses to students majoring in their depart- 
ments, share materials)give assistance, and generally indicate their 


belief that such a laboratory has a place in a teachers’ college. 


THE FUTURE‘OF THE LABORATORY 


The College, with this beginning, looks forward hopefully to the 
growth of the laboratory. As our knowledge and experience in the 
field of reading are extended, we trust that the Reading Laboratory 
may become more effective in its preparation of teachers; that it may 
answer their questions with more accuracy and assurance; that serv- 
ice to the childyen and the students may be more efficient; that the 
relation of the Reading Laboratory to other departments on the 
campus may become closer. It is our sincere hope here at the College 
that the ‘increased service will lead directly to a better and a more 
general understanding of the basic values and processes of reading 
in its relation to the educative growth at each and all levels of 
development. 
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segregation is not considered the most satisfactory answer to this 
child’s peculiar learning requirements. More creative effort is di- 
~ rected toward expanding the curriculum for gifted children and 
relating it to the child’s genuine purposes. 


219. 


220. 


221. 


222. 


223° 


224. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL-NORMAL CHILDREN 


ABEL, THEODORA M. “Subnormal Girls with Discrepant Test Patterns,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (June, 1939), 398-404. 
An analysis of test scores for girls testing higher on nonlanguage material than 
on language tests. Results are compared with those for a group showing the 
opposite trend. 


ABEL, THEODORA M., and Sitt, JANE B. ‘“‘The Perceiving and Thinking 
of Normal and Subnormal Adolescents and Children on a Simple Draw- 
ing Task,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LIV (June, 1939), 391-402. 

Characteristic differences in quantity and quality were found when groups of 
normal and of dull subjects were given instructions for dividing squares on 
paper into smaller squares. 


BEAMAN, FLORENCE N. “Progressive Education for the Mentally Re- 
tarded Child,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-second Annual 
Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, 
No. 2 (1938), pp. 86-90. 

Makes the recommendation that classes for the mentally retarded partake 
more of progressive-education principles and gives illustrations of curricular 
changes. 


BrynE, May E. “Program of Education for Mentally Retarded Children 
in a Public School System,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty- 
second Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 2 (1938), pp. 116-22. 

A description of the activities program developed for special-class children in 
Minneapolis. 


CoLEMAN, Marton U. ‘‘Remedial Reading for Special Groups,” Proceed- 
ings and Addresses of the Sixty-second Annual Session of the American 
Association on Mental Defictency, Vol. XLIII, No. 2 (1938), pp. 123-27. 


A report of the work done in making diagnoses of reading deficiencies in 
mentally retarded children and in providing remedial instruction for them. 


EWERHARDT, PAutL J. “Reading Difficulties in Subnormal Children,” 
Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-second Annual Session of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLIII, No. 1 (1938), 


pp. 188-93. 
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O27. 


220. 


230. 
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Reading-disability cases among subnormal children are classified, and ap- 
propriate treatment is described. 


GRILLI, HELEN A. ‘Teaching Slow Learning Children,” Social Education, 
III (March, 1939), 169-72. 
A teacher of classes for slow learners in Speyer School, New York City, de- 


scribes methods used in teaching social studies to slow children of elementary- 
school age. ; . 


Hamiin, Roy. ‘Test Pattern of High Grade Mentally Defective Girls,” 
Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-second Annual Session of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLIII, No. 1 (1938), 
pp. 161-65. 

A study of the relation between test-score patterns of defective girls and ad- 
justment indicated by parole. 


Hankins, Rutu. Principles of Teaching Exceptional Children in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. III, No. 1. Lang- 
horne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic, Woods Schools, 1939. 
Pp. 24. 

Lists and discusses thirty basic principles that underlie progressive practice in 
teaching exceptional children in the elementary school. Includes illustrations 
from actual cases. 


. Hanna, AGNES K. ‘Some Observations on Extramural Care of Mentally 


Deficient Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-second 
Annual Meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLITI, No. 1 (1938), pp. 115~21. 


A review of state and federal legislation providing care for mentally defective 
children. 


HitpretH, G. H. “Educational Provisions for Slow-learning Pupils,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXV (October, 1939), 
491-512. 

A report of a survey of educational provisions for slow-learning pupils in public 
schools throughout the country. 


KEPHART, NEWELL C. “Notes on Social Group Structure in an Institution 
for Retarded Children,”’ Sociometry, II (April, 1939), 95-08. 
An effort is made in the cottage group plan at the Wayne County Training 
School, Northville, Michigan, to create a closely knit social structure which 
will give the individual child a secure social position and thus deter antisocial 
and self-centered activities. 


LANE, EvizABETH B., and KINDER, ELAINE F. “Relativism in the Think- 
ing of Subnormal Subjects as Measured by Certain of Piaget’s Tests,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIV (March, 
1939), 107-18. 
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Describes the application of Piaget’s brother-sister relation and right-and-left 
relation questions to Letchworth Village children. Data are summarized with 
reference to improvement in performance with rise in mental age. 


232. Meeting the Needs of the Mentally Retarded. Bulletin No. 420. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 168. 
The sections of this bulletin relate to the philosophy of special education, 
practical considerations in establishing special classes, standards for special 
classes, and class programs. An appendix contains bibliographical references, 
record forms, information about costs, and sources of equipment. 


233. ORTLEB, Rutu. ‘The Needs of the Dull-normal Elementary School 
Child,” School and Society, L (October 7, 1939), 453-61. 
Summarizes the traits of dull-normal children and describes their school prob- 
lems. Fourteen suggestions are given for meeting these problems, with empha- 
sis on concrete learning situations and habit training. 


234. RAVEN, J. C., and Waite, A. ‘Experiments on Physically and Mentally 
Defective Children with Perceptual Tests,” British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, XVIII (March, 1939), 40-43. 


Physically handicapped children rated backward by their teacher scored 
normal on a perceptual test. Mentally defective children scored below normal. 


235. Rocers, WiiiraAm C. “An Experimental Curriculum for Retarded 
Pupils,” Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child, pp. 
532-37. Eighteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, Vol. XVIII, No. 6. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1939. 
Describes an experimental program for mentally and educationally retarded 
pupils in Philadelphia who are twelve years of age or older and who have spent 
six years in school. The pupils are placed in an educational center where they 
have a nontraditional program at the junior high school level. 


236. THOMPSON, WILLIAM H., and Epwarps, Frances M. “The Reliability 
of Teachers’ Reports about Subnormal Children Sent to the Child 
Study Bureau,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-second Annual 
Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLIII, 
No. 2 (1938), pp. 98-104. 
Reports sent by teachers when referring children for special or ungraded 
classes are found to yield valuable and reliable information. 


237. WALSH, E1LizABETH A. ‘“The Slow Learning Child in Our Public Schools,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, VI (October, 1939), 12-15, 32. 
Gives a description of the work in handling mentally backward children done 
by the Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development of the New 
York City Schools. 
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238. WERNER, H., and Strauss, A. “Problems and Methods of Functional 
Analysis in Mentally Deficient Children,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXXIV (January, 1939), 37-02. 
Children who did not succeed in dealing successfully with concrete number 
forms failed when they were required to deal with abstract number operations. 
Various patterns of arithmetic disability are described. 


239. WiLcox, CATHARINE J. “The Work with Retarded Children in the State 
of Virginia,’ Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-second Annual 
Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLIII, 
No. 1 (1938), pp. 128-36. | 
A report summarizing data relating to care and placement of mentally sub- 
normal children in Virginia. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


240. BAytor, M. H., and Monacuest, E. D. Rehabilitation of Children. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. xii+560. 
A report of child placement by social agencies. Includes a historical survey 


and pertinent data regarding child placement and a CC ea of placement 
activities in two New England agencies. 


241. BENDER, L. ‘Behavior Problems in Negro Children,” Psychiatry, II 
(May, 1939), 213-28. 
Indicates that the rate of incidence for behavior problems among Negro chil- 
dren studied at Bellevue Hospital has increased in recent years. Gives an out- 
line of the study and achievement afforded these children and of the nature 
of the problems that they present. 


242. DESPERT, J. L. Emotional Problems in Children. Utica, New York: 
State Hospitals Press, 1938. Pp. 128. 


A description and evaluation of the psychotherapy method for children used 
at the New York Psychiatric Institute. Case records are included. 


243. DurEA, M. A. “Introversion-Extroversion and Problem Tendencies in 
Children,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVIII (April 5, 1939), 103-6, 
T15-10. 


An analysis of the relation between introversion and extroversion and problem 
tendencies in children is made by means of several rating schedules. 


244. EpDELSTON, H. “The Analysis and Treatment of a Case of Neurotic Con- 
duct Disorder in a Young Child Illustrating the Value and Use of 
Drawing in Child Guidance Technique,” Journal of Mental Science, 
LXXXV (May, 1939), 522-47. 

Describes the clinical treatment and progress of a seven-year-old child with a 
marked behavior disorder. 
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Hirt, Artuur S. “Can the Elementary Grade Teacher Identify Potential 
Behavior Cases?” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (February, 1939), 
110-20. 


A research study concluding that classroom teachers are unlikely to predict 
which children will later become adjustment problems of a severity warranting 
referral to an outside agency. 


Hirscu, N. D. M. ‘Relationship between Interest, Ability, and Self- 
estimated Ability among Maladjusted Boys,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXXIV (July, 1939), 395-99. 

In various intelligence levels and age groups, interests proved to be much more 
a wishful estimate of a child’s ability than an accurate appraisal of his real 
ability. 

PartrRipcE, J. M. “Truancy,” Journal of Mental Science, LXXXV 


(January, 1939), 45-81. 
An analysis of fifty cases of truancy from home and school among boys and 
girls, with an indication of various causal factors. 


Rocers, C. R. The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+394. 
A book devoted to diagnostic and treatment procedure for maladjusted chil- 
dren. Research data relating to each type of treatment are summarized, and a 
bibliography is included. 

SHERMAN, MANDEL. ‘The Interpretation of Schizophrenic-like Behavior 
in Children,” Child Development, X (March, 1939), 35-42. 


A report of difficulties experienced in diagnosing seventeen cases and a summary 
of the common characteristics found in a group of schizophrenic children. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BERMAN, NATHAN. “Juvenile Delinquency under the Soviets,” Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXX (May-June, 1939), 68-76. 


A description of the Soviet program for rehabilitating the delinquent. The 
underlying philosophy is closely linked to the Soviet approach to life in general. 


Cooper, COURTNEY RYLEY. Designs in Scarlet. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Ot sO ah. 472. 
A study of juvenile delinquency and organized prostitution based on facts ob- 
tained by the author from actual conversations and from personal visits to 
places contributing to the demoralization of adolescent boys and girls. 


Cox, W. B., and Brxsy, F. L. (editors). Handbook of American Institu- 
itons for Delinquent Juveniles: Vol. I. West North Central States. New 
York: Osborne Association, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv-+432. 

A useful directory. 
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Daviporr, E., and BuckLanp, G. “Reaction of a Juvenile Delinquent 


Group to Story and Drama Techniques,” Psychiatric Quarterly, XII 
(April, 1939), 345-58. 

A control study in which the reactions of delinquents and nondelinquents to 
puppet and drama techniques were compared. 


DELINQUENCY DIVISION STAFF, UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


“Children under Care of the State Training Schools for Socially Mal- 
adjusted Children,” Child, Special Supplement, III (December, 1938). 
Liguisaee 

Summarizes data from ninety-five schools on age and residential status of 
socially maladjusted children. 


Dott, Epcar A., and Frrcn, K. A. “Social Competence of Juvenile De- 


linquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXX (May- 
June, 1939), 52-67. 

An analysis of data from the Vineland Social Maturity Scale indicates that the 
social competence of delinquents is strikingly below that of normal non- 
delinquents. 


DurEA, M. A. “The Differential Diagnosis of Potential Delinquency,” 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, TX (April, 1939), 394-98. 


The future delinquent can be distinguished by traits observed in unadjusted 
cases. 


Forp, CHARLES A. “Institutional Rearing as a Factor in Delinquency,” 


The Challenge of Progressive Education, pp. 40-46. Proceedings of the 
Fourth Conference on Education and the Exceptional Child of the Child 
Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child 
Research Clinic, Woods Schools, 1938. 

As the result of analyzing data for 691 cases of consistent delinquency, the au- 
thor concludes that foster-home placement does not appear to be more ad- 
vantageous than placement in child-care institutions. 


258. Harris, D. B. “Use of the Anecdotal Behavior Journal in a Correctional 


School for Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII Quy Gees 
1938), 162-68. 
The use of an anecdotal behavior record in the Minnesota State Training School 


for Boys is described, and its value to the teaching, clinical, and administrative 
staffs is indicated. 


259. Juvenile Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile Offenders. United States 


Children’s Bureau Publication No. 245. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1939. Pp. iv+156. 

Information supplied by 398 juvenile courts in 1935, by 384 courts in 1936, 
and by the United States Department of Justice relative to juvenile courts 
throughout the country and federal juvenile offenses for a two-year period 
ending in 1936. 
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260. KARPMAN, BEN. ‘““The Delinquent as a Type and Personality,” Journal of 
Criminal Psychopathology, I (July, 1939), 24-33. 
A discussion of the delinquent personality and a definition of delinquency. 
The author concludes “‘that there is no particular type or personality that may 
be characterized as being specifically delinquent.” 


261. Kerr, WILLIAM. “How the Police Can Prevent Juvenile Crime,” Police 
Journal (London), X (July-September, 1937), 206-14. 
A description of ways in which the police, through exercising vigilance toward 


children and organizing and supervising their activities, can aid in preventing 
juvenile delinquency. 


262. LEMEsurRIER, LILIAN. Boys in Trouble. London: John Murray, 1939 
(second edition). Pp. 320. 


An account, from the lay point of view, of the backward methods of handling 
the Borstal boys with whom the author worked at Wormwood Scrubbs. 


263. Mann, Cecit W., and MANN, HELENE Powner. “Age and Intelligence 
of a Group of Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXXIV (July, 1939), 351-60. 


Summarizes data relating to the sex, average age, and average intelligence 
quotient of 1,731 juvenile delinquents. 


264. MANN, Ceci, W., and Mann, HELENE Powner. ‘‘An Analysis of the 
Results Obtained by Retesting Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal of 
Psychology, VIII (July, 1939), 133-41. 


A high degree of consistency was found on retesting 428 juvenile delinquents 
when first and subsequent intelligence quotients were compared. 


265. SAFFIR, Mitton A. “Behind the Delinquent,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
XX (January-February, 1939), 105-9. 


A discussion of two major approaches to the prevention of juvenile delinquency: 
character education and provision of desirable outlets for legitimate satisfaction. 


266. SHaw, CiirForD R. ‘Group Factors in Delinquency among Boys,’’ 
Proceedings of the Third Biennial Meeting of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, 1938, pp. 14-26. Washington: Society for Research 
in Child Development, National Research Council, 1939, 
Indicates that the gang initiates boys into delinquent careers, gives knowledge 
of delinquency techniques, forms attitudes and interests of the habitual de- 
linquent, and provides the delinquent boy with certain satisfactions. 


267. SIsisky, FRANCES. ‘The Later Social Adjustment of a Group of Border- 

line Defective Delinquents Trained at the Oaks School,” Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, X (September, 1939), 36-49. 
A follow-up study of mentally borderline juvenile delinquents trained in an 
institution. Fifty per cent made good adjustment. It was possible for the staff 
to predict which boys would make good adjustments and what help they would 
need. 
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SPEER, GEORGE S. “Social Value of Agricultural Training for Delinquent 
Boys,” Social Service Review, XII (December, 1938), 640-50. 


Placement of delinquent boys in farm areas following parole from an industrial 
farm has tended to create more problems than it has solved. 


TULCHIN, Simon H. Intelligence and Crime. Behavior Research Fund 
Monographs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xiv-+ 
166, 

A study based on psychological tests given to offenders in Illinois State Re- 
formatory and Penitentiary. Furnishes data on the relation of intelligence to 
crime. 


Wiers, P. “Juvenile Delinquency in Rural Michigan,” Journal of 


Criminal Law and Criminology, XXX (July-August, 1939), 211-22. 


Delinquency was found to be extensive in rural areas though less per capita 
than in industrial centers. 


Wricut, C. A. “The Sex Offender’s Endocrines,” Medical Record, CXLIX 


(June 21, 1939), 399-402. 
Evidence covering endocrine irregularities in seventy-three girl homosexual 
cases is reported, and treatment for the disorders is evaluated. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN?! 


Bear, Mata V. “How St. Louis Schools Serve Their Bright Pupils,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, XXVIII (April, 1939), 
121, 


A brief description of the activities carried on in regular classes by gifted chil- 
dren in St. Louis. 


Brair, G. M. “Subject Preferences of Mentally Superior and Inferior 
Senior High-School Students,”’ Journal of Educational Research, XX XIII 
(October, 1939), 89-92. 

Mathematics is the subject best liked by mentally superior boys; shop, by the 
mentally inferior. Superior girls like English best; inferior girls, home eco- 
nomics. 


DEPPENBROCK, AUDREY R., GOETZ, PEARL W., HERMON, HELEN, and 
Manon, VircIniA L. (compilers). “Enrichment Activities for Capable 
Pupils,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XVI (May-June, 1939), 
TO5=75: 

An account of enrichment programs carried on with gifted children in the 
elementary schools of Baltimore. 


t See also Items 705 (Hollingworth) and 735 (Thorndike) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the December, 1939, number, and Item 147 (Rigg) in the 
March, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal; and Item 347 (Blair) in the 
May, 1940, number of the School Review. 
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275. “The Education of Gifted Children in Secondary Schools,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, XIII (October, 1939), 65-126. 
This number contains a series of articles prepared by leading authorities on the 
following topics: ‘Educating the Elite in Europe,” ‘‘Educational Suggestions 
from Follow-up Studies of Intellectually Gifted Children,” ‘‘Problems of Rela- 
tionship between Elementary and Secondary Schools in the Case of Highly 
Intelligent Pupils,” and educating superior students in the high schools of 
New York City and Los Angeles. 


276. GorTscH, HELEN B. “Inequality of College Opportunity,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXVIII (December, 1939), 271. 
A survey of the further-schooling status of 1,023 public high school graduates 
with intelligence quotients ranging from 117 to 146 showed that less than half 
were in college. There was a relation between size of family income and tend- 
ency to be in college. 


277. GREENBERG, BENJAMIN B. “The Education of the Intellectually Gifted,”’ 
Journal of Exceptional Children, V (February, 1939), 101-9, 124. 
A description of various methods currently used in providing proper education- 


al facilities for gifted children, with details concerning the work at the Speyer 
School, New York City. 


278. Montcomery, G. Mirtrace. ‘Special Arrangements for One School’s 
Bright Pupils,’ School Review, XLVII (May, 1939), 328-30. 


A brief description of special provisions for gifted pupils in a Los Angeles high 
school. 


279. SCHUCK, Myrna IncRAm. “Curriculum Enrichment for Rapid Learners,” 
Social Education, IIl (March, 1939), 173-76. 
A teacher in Speyer School, New York City, describes the methods used to 
enrich the educational program for children in the intelligence-quotient range 
of 130-200. 


280. Simmons, R. M. A Study of a Group of Children of Exceptionally High 

Intelligence Quotient in Situations Partaking of the Nature of Suggestion. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 788. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x+-112. 
Statistically reliable differences were found when groups of subjects both high 
and low in intelligence were given objective tests of suggestion. Ratings dis- 
closed group differences but were found to be valueless for individual diagnosis 
and comparison. 


281. WILE, I. S., and Davis, R. M. ‘Behavior Differentials of Children with 
I.Q.’s 120 and above and IJ.Q.’s 79 and below, with Some Reference to 
Socio-economic Status,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, IX 
(July, 1939), 529-39. 

Problems and difficulties of the superior group are no less numerous than those 
of the inferior group although the superior group is more readily adaptable 
socially. 
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TRENDS NOTED IN LITERATURE ON THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The trends noted a year ago continue to be evident in the litera- 
ture. These trends are, namely, the need for articulation between 
medical and educational programs, the need for personality study 
and for the mental-hygiene approach to the individual problem, the 
recognition of the preschool area as a significant field for studying 
the nature and the cause of deviation, and the study of vocational 
adjustments for the handicapped. Fewer significant studies of a re- 
search nature are reported in the literature this year. There is a 
continuing number of teacher observations, studies, and methods. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


282. DAVIDSON, MARGARET, and Brown, ANDREW W. “The Development and 
Standardization of the I.J.R. Test for the Visually Handicapped,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (April, 1939), 229-39. 

A study from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, describing the con- 
struction of a test in point-scale form for testing children visually handicapped. 


283. FARRELL, GABRIEL. ‘Mental Hygiene for the Blind,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXIII (April, 1939), 215-27. 
The director of Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, discusses the nature of adjustments made by the 
blind, which indicate the need for the mental-hygiene approach in the educa- 
tional program. 


284. Hitt, O. J. “Another Beam of Light through the Darkness,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, VI (January, 1940), 129-37. 
Reports on the use of W.P.A. subsidy for preparing accurately scaled educa- 
tional models of things which the blind can experience through the tactile 
sense. The models include animal forms and historic and architectural forms. 


285. Hitz, Joun B. “An Evaluation of Vision-testing Methods in Schools,” 
Sight-saving Review, TX (March, 1939), 47-52. 


A preliminary report of the use of the Snellen chart, the Betts telebinocular test, 
and an ophthalmic test, as a “‘screening process” for testing children’s vision. 


286. LOWENFELD, VIKTOR. The Nature of Creative Activity. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1939. Pp. xvili+272. 
A Viennese teacher of the blind reports on experimental and comparative 
studies of visual and nonvisual sources of drawings, paintings, and sculpture 
made by partially seeing and blind children. The book contains copies of the 
children’s art products on which conclusions are based. 


287. McVicKAR, OLivE. ‘fA Nursery School for Children with Impaired 
Vision,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, XII (Septem- 
ber, 1939), 12-16. 
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Describes the nursery-school program for children with impaired vision at the 
Boston Nursery for the Blind. 


PHELPS, SARAH LATIMER. ‘‘Motivated Handwork and Activity Units in 
Sight-saving Classes,’ Sight-saving Class Exchange, No. 70 (November, 
1939), PP. 41-53. 


A teacher suggests worth-while classroom activities and includes forty-one 
selected titles for reference, with a review for each. 


. PRINE, OLIVE. ‘‘Diagnostic and Remedial Techniques in Teaching Arith- 


metic,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, XII (Septem- 
ber, 1939), 6-10. 


A teacher discusses ways of discovering difficulties and of adapting the arith- 
metic curriculum to meet better the needs of visually handicapped pupils. 


RosENTHAL, Meta. “The Psychological Touch in Straightening Cross- 
Eyes,” Sight-saving Review, IX (March, 1939), 11-17. 
Discusses the place of the orthoptic clinic and the psychological guidance in 
the home that is necessary in assisting the child to overcome strabismus. 


“Sight Conservation through Fuller Understanding of the Patient—A 
Symposium,” Sight-saving Review, Supplement, IX (December, 19309), 
a 20) 
Three articles by medical case workers describe clinic eye-treatment and fol- 
low-up which take account of the background and the personality of the child 
and the adult. The significance of treatment is illustrated in case reports of 
individual patients. 


“Vocational Guidance and Opportunities,” Sight-saving Class Exchange, 
No. 71 (February, 1940), pp. 5-41. | 
This number presents a series of articles on vocational guidance written by a 
group of teachers. Attention is given to means and values of guidance from 
the elementary school on. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
BALL, GrorctA. “Case Work with Crippled Children,” Family, XX 
(April, 1939), 56-63. 
The problems of adjustment of crippled children in the family, school, and 
community are not peculiar to the handicap but may be intensified by it. 
Treatment must be based on factors within the family and the resources in the 
community. 


DIMcHEVSKY, EstHER M. ‘‘The Social Content of Work with Crippled 
Children,” Mental Hygiene, XXIII (July, 1939), 421-31. 
A psychiatric social worker discusses the worker’s responsibility with respect 
to the personality needs of the handicapped. She uses striking illustrations of 
individual children and their parents who must face problems in adjustment. 


Hoon, R. C. “Crippled Children’s Services under the Social Security Act 
—Three Years Old,” Crippled Child, XVI (April, 1939), 166-71. 
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The director of the Crippled Children’s Division of the United States Children’s 
Bureau discusses medical, surgical, therapeutic, vocational, and educational 
services that are being promoted under the Social Security Act in the forty- 
eight states and two territories. . 


. Pusitz, M. E. ‘Speech Correction in Cerebral Palsies,” Journal of Speech 


Disorders, IV (September, 1939), 205-18. 

A comprehensive description of cerebral palsy, with recommendations for 
physical treatment and speech work based on the psychological-psychiatric 
approach. 


RINGMAN, BERNICE. ‘A Summer Program for Crippled Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, VI (October, 1939), 26-32. 
Discusses different kinds of recreational activities that can be made beneficial 
to the crippled child. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


BuueEtt, C. G. “Vocational Survey of the Graduating Class of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf,” Volta Review, XLI (October and Novem- 


ber, 1939), 549-55; 615-20, 662. 

The training officer of San Francisco’s Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
describes a survey, reports information on individual cases, and offers voca- 
tional suggestions. 


GoLpsTEIN, MAx. The Acoustic Method for the Training of the Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Child, St. Louis: Laryngoscope Press, 1939. Pp. 246. 
The director of the Central Institute for the Deaf at St. Louis describes the 
acoustic method developed in his school. Graduated practical exercises for 
developing perception of tones and spoken language are outlined. 


Hicker, H. D. ‘‘Co-ordination of Services for Vocational Adjustment of 
the Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXIV (September, 1939), 
ee ie 
The chief of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation of the California State 
Department of Education appeals for the co-operative effort of all services in 
vocational training, counseling, and placement of deaf persons. 


JoHNSON, E1izABETH HucueEs, “Testing Results of Acoustic Training,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXIV (May, 1939), 223-33. 


At the Illinois School for the Deaf tests of (1) drill vocabulary, (2) speech in- 
telligibility, (3) acoustic understanding, (4) acoustic understanding combined 
with speech reading, and (5) speech reading were given to deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children following full-time use of the earphone in their classes. The 
conclusion is that the degree of success in speech and lip reading is directly 
related to the extent to which hearing is trained. 


KNUDSEN, VERN O. “The Golden Age of Hearing Aids,” Volta Review, 
XLI (November, 1939), 613-14, 664-65. 
Discusses the construction and the advantages of the vacuum-tube aid and its 
present limitations. The advantages of binaural hearing aids over the mon- 
aural are also stated. 
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Mason, Marie K. “Individual Deviations in the Visual Reproduction 

of the Speech of Two Speakers,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXIV 
(November, 1939), 408-24. 
Reports a study to determine the extent of individual differences existing in the 
visual speech characteristics of two speakers and to provide a simple objective 
means of rating these reproductions. Comprehensive conclusions resulting 
from the experiment are stated. 


ROSENTHAL, Dora A. ‘‘The Employment Status of the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing in Chicago,” Volta Review, XLI (June, 1939), 336-37, 374-75. 
A teacher reports questionnaire returns from fifty-one deaf and hard-of-hearing 
persons. The variety of jobs filled and the satisfactory reports of employers 
indicate success for the large majority. 


“Vocational Education in American Schools for the Deaf,” American 
Annals of the Deaf, LX XXIV (January, 1939), 34-35. | 
Presents a classified list of vocations which are at present taught in schools 
for the deaf with the direct purpose of fitting the pupils for some gainful occupa- 
tion. 

DELICATE CHILDREN 

Davis, Davip B. “The Epilepsies,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V 
(April, 1939), 166-75, 178. 

Describes the various convulsive states of epilepsy and discusses new methods of 
study by encephalography and electro-encephalography. 


LEVANDOWSKEI, RuHEA. “Attitudes toward a School Program in a Hos- 
pital,” Crippled Child, XVII (August, 1939), 40-44. 
A symposium by teachers in which they report the development and growth 
in wholesome attitudes of individual children as a result of a hospital teaching 
program. 


MaTHEISON, CLELE LEE. Hospital Schools in the United States. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1938. Pp. 80. 
Presents an analysis of existing legislation concerning hospital schools and an 
investigation of present practices in 162 hospital schools in thirty-three states 
and two territories. 


PATRY, FREDERICK L. “Psychiatric Principles in Educational Methodol- 
ogy with Special Reference to Epileptics,” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, VI (October, 1939), 3-6, 21. 

A psychiatrist states twenty-two principles which should be taken into ac- 
count by the teacher guiding a child who suffers from epilepsy. 


The Physically Below-par Child. Report of the Committee on the Care and 
Education of Below-par Children. New York: National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1940. Pp. 20. 

The findings and conclusions concerning the care and the education of children 
with lowered vitality are reported by a representative committee of educators, 
hygienists, nutrition workers, and physicians. 
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SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


BoomE, E. J., Barnes, H. M. S,, and Harriss, D. G. Abnormal Speech. 


London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. 174. 

A treatise on all forms of speech disorder—functional, organic, and psycho- 
genic. Methods of treatment are prescribed, including descriptions of remedial 
exercises. 


Buck Ley, H. M. “How Speech Training Is Conducted in the Cleveland 


Public Schools,”’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXV (April, 1939), 200- 
204. 

A report of a year’s work in the Cleveland schools, with special reference to the 
contribution which kindergarten and first-grade teachers can make in correcting 
speech defects in the classroom. 


313. CARD, Ropertr E. “A Study of Allergy in Relation to Stuttering,” 


314. 


Journal of Speech Disorders, 1V (September, 1939), 223-30. 


Reports a study of 104 case histories of stutterers and their families with re- 
spect to allergic symptoms. The similarities between the factors of stuttering 
and asthmatic reactions, together with positive histories of allergy in the 
stutterers’ families, suggest advisability of further study of these relationships. 


Davis, Dorotuy M. ‘The Relation of Repetitions in the Speech of Young 


Children to Certain Measures of Language Maturity and Situational 
Factors, Part I,” Journal of Speech Disorders, IV (December, 1939), 
303-18. 

This study from the University of Iowa on the extemporaneous speech of each 
of sixty-two children, from twenty-four to sixty-two months of age, shows that 
repetition of syllables, words, and phrases combined gave a fairly normal dis- 
tribution for all the children. These data indicate that repetition is part of the 
speech problem of all children. Further research will be carried on. 


315. FacAn, H. R. ‘Methods of Treatment for Spastic Speech,” Journal of 


Speech Disorders, IV (March, 1939), 25-32. 


Presents in detail methods of treatment for spastic speech used with success 
in training nine children ranging in age from three to fourteen years. Most of 


the cases were complicated by aphasia or deafness accompanying the motor _ 


disorder. 


316. GIFFORD, MABEL FARRINGTON. Correcting Nervous Speech Disorders. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+108. 


The director of speech correction and defects of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education describes the techniques used for the correction of stammer- 
ing in the California schools. The emotional aspects of behavior in teacher and 
pupil are recognized as a significant element in the treatment plan. 


317. TEMPLIN, MILDRED, and’STEER, M, B, ‘Studies of Growth of Speech of 


Preschool Children,” Journal of Speech Disorders, IV (March, 1939), 
71-77- 
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A first report in an intensive study of speech in preschool children. The growth 
in articulatory development was recorded regularly by speech clinicians. 


318. VAN RIPER, CHARLES. Speech Correction. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939. Pp. xx->434. 
A textbook designed to give a basic knowledge of the principles and methods 
of speech correction, not only to help the speech specialist, but also to encourage 
co-operation in a speech program on the part of all the school personnel. It 
deals with the nature and the development of speech in young children, its 
relation to personality development, and the diagnosis and detailed methods of 
treatment for speech and voice disorders. 


319. WEST, ROBERT; NELSON, SEVERINA; and Berry, Muitprep. “The 
Heredity of Stuttering,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXV (February, 
1939), 23-30. 
An analysis of heredity, social contacts, and sex is made from complete data 
on 204 stutterers and 204 control subjects. Results suggest that the tendency 
to stutter is transmitted from generation to generation and that certain en- 
vironmental factors may contribute to the development of the malady. 


GENERAL REFERENCES! 


320, BLuEtT, C. G. “Objective Analysis in Vocational Placement,” Volta Re- 
view, XLI (March, 1939), 133-35, 179. 
The training officer of the San Francisco Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
offers data on objective tests for selected cases which illustrate the function of 
such tests in job retaining. | 


321. Goop, CARTER V. “Research Methods and Problems of Exceptional 
Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (May, 1939), 203-8. 
Reports that less than 5 per cent of the Doctors’ and less than 3 per cent of the 
Masters’ theses undertaken in 1935-37 treat problems of exceptional children. 
From 1937 to 1939 about 5 per cent of the Doctors’ theses treated these topics. — 
A broadening concept of special education is advised. 


322. MARTENS, ELISE. “Residential Schools for Handicapped Children,” 
School Life, XXIV (March, 1939), 166-68. 
States the number cared for in twenty-four—hour schools throughout the 
United States for deaf, blind, mentally retarded, and delinquent children. The 
educational contribution of these schools to the general education program for 
all children is noted. 


323. “Special Schools in Latin America,” Volta Review, XLI (July, 1939), 396- 
98, 424. 
Lists the names and addresses of special schools for mentally and physically 
handicapped pupils in countries of Latin America. 


t See also Item 283 (Stafford) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
March, 1940, number of the School Review. 


Educational Writings 
> 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE Puitosopuy OF EpucATION RESTORED TO ITs RIGHTFUL PosITIoN.— 
Professor Brubacher has made an important contribution? to the study of the 
philosophy of education. He has recognized, and has sought to avoid, the danger 
of separating the philosophy of education from the field of general philosophy. 
‘Beneficial as this specialization has been, it has, perhaps, gone too far. Edu- 
cational philosophy has tended to slip its moorings to general philosophy, es- 
pecially under the leadership of pragmatism, which some indict as a veritable 
denial of the possibility of philosophy” (p. vii). Too long now haye students of © 
the philosophy of education been exposed to one school of thought without even 
knowing, unless they already bring to the study a rich background of general 
philosophy, that other schools of thought and other methodsy of approach to the 
problems of education are possible. Or, if they do hear of the existence of other 
views, they tend to wipe them off the slate by such clichés as ‘‘traditional,”’ 
“authoritarian,” or “undemocratic.” It almost seems ag if those who have been 
most vociferous in decrying indoctrination have themselves been most guilty of 
the alleged offense which they attack. The result has been that, when the stu- 
dent is confronted with conflicts of opinion, he is inable to determine what the 
basic issue in the conflict is or to recognize that there are problems in philosophy 
to which thinkers have devoted their attention for centuries. It is possible to 
respect a person who has studied conflicting points of view in philosophy in 
general and in the philosophy of education im particular; he has at least weighed, 
judged, discriminated, and made his choice. It is not possible to have the same 
respect for a person who accepts ready-made a philosophy without even know- 
ing that other philosophies have existed and are still current. 

This situation Professor Brubacher has sought to correct. As he states in his 
Preface, he has limited himself to description and exposition and has refrained 
from giving his own views. “In contrast, it is rather the object of this endeavor 
to present in a form as unbiased as possible the alternate possibilities on which 
the careful student may base his own philosophy of education” (ps ix). But Pro- 
fessor Brubacher has done more; he has brought back to the atténtion of the 
serious student a number of questions which are of fundamental significance i in 
any consideration of education and which explain differences in current\points 
of view more basically than do the allegations of conservative or radical prej- 


t John S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv-+370. $3.00. 
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